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ABSTRACT 
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athletes, 10% require serious counseling. There are six identified demands or 
challenges confronting student athletes: (1) balancing academic and athletic 

endeavors; (2) socialization actions; (3) athletic success; (4) physical 
health; (5) multiple relationships; and (6) dealing with termination of an 
athletic career. A program was established at the University of Florida with 
psychoeducational , life-skills, and emotional well being components. It is 
based on a developmental model and holistic approach. To support student 
athletes in their success in academics, personal development, and athletic 
endeavors the following components need to be considered: academic advising; 
life-skills development; clinical counseling; and contributions of. 
performance enhancement efforts. This comprehensive approach can benefit both 
the student athletes and institutions of higher learning. (Contains 17 
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Counseling and Support Services 



College student athletes are a special and unique student culture requiring support for 
their academic, personal, and athletic needs and issues. To support student athletes, a 
comprehensive counseling program with support services is an essential factor for their success. 

Institutions of higher education support athletic programs for significant financial and 
social benefits received from participating in intercollegiate sports. Far too long, however, 
institutions have not provided significant financial or staff support to assist student athletes. 
Clearly, institutions do not relish the significant negative publicity, problems, and controversies 
generated by some college student athletes. Nevertheless, when the emphasis is placed on 
holistic student development, both the institution and college student athlete can significantly 
benefit. 

College student athletes contribute immensely to the richness of a campus environment. 
Athletes contribute to an institution by enhancing school spirit and pride, involving students, 
alumni, and community in a centralized effort, receiving national recognition for the institution, 
increasing alumni support and business involvement, and no less important, attracting new 
students. A well planned counseling and support services program provides an environment to 
assist athletes academic, athletic, and personal achievements. Many college student athletes 
attend college with fundamentally similar academic, emotional, and personal issues as the 
general college student (Ferrante & Etzel, 1991). For both, these range from typical adolescent 
developmental issues to more serious psychological issues as addictive behaviors (gambling, 
drinking and eating disorders), depression, and infrequently, suicidal tendencies. But unlike the 
general college student, student athletes face an additional complex set of demands, stresses, and 
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challenges arising from their involvement in a competitive sport. These demands, stresses, and 
challenges include many personal, academic, and athletic issues. 

Due to these demands and challenges, approximately, ten percent of American college 
student athletes require serious counseling (Hinkle, 1994). Several studies indicated that student 
athletes struggle with personal issues, academic pressures, and social adjustments (Ferrante & 
Etzel, 1991; Parham, 1993; Pinkerton, Hinz, & Barrow, 1989). Parham (1993) identified six 
demands or challenges confronting college student athletes: (a) balancing athletic and academic 
endeavors; (b) balancing social activities with the isolation from athletic pursuits; (c) balancing 
athletic success or lack of success; (d) balancing one's physical heath and injuries; (e) balancing 
several relationships including coaches, parents, family, and friends; and (f) dealing with the 
termination of an athletic collegiate career. 

The early athletic advisor's role is described as one who worked with student athletes in 
orientation and study halls and, in addition when needed, provided psychological services 
(Harley & Cunningham, 1984). It is clear, however, that providing only academic advising for 
the student athlete does not sufficiently meet the needs of the student athletes. Hinkle (1994) 
suggested that the responsibilities should include educational, developmental, and remedial 
programs. Furthermore, he stated that professionals generally prefer to provide counseling, 
performance enhancement, and assistance during transitional periods (for example, orientation, 
lack of athletic success, not making the first team, severe injury, termination of athletic career) 
and concentrate on personal and career counseling. Counseling professionals are trained to 
assess for many issues that student athletes face, and provide appropriate counseling, whether it 
is developmental or clinical in nature. 
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Therefore, a practical approach to categorize counseling and support services for college 
student athletes is to classify them into four areas: academic advising, life skills, clinical 
counseling, and performance enhancement. Academic advising is the most popular and 
traditional approach that is consistently supported within athletic associations. The more 
established programs have acknowledged and accepted the responsibility for providing more 
extensive assistance to the student athlete in regards to providing an environment in which 
appropriately trained life skills, clinical, and performance enhancement practitioners are 
available for individual and group consultation. 

The psychoeducational life skills approach, which follows a developmental model, is 
another category of counseling and supporting student athletes. A life skills program focuses on 
personal, practical, and emotional developmental issues such as drug and alcohol education, 
interpersonal communication skills training, time management, career development/selection, 
and appropriate sexual relationships. Life skills training is often taught as an academic course or 
a series of workshops, and is intended to assist the student athletes with issues they will confront 
during their college years and beyond. The NCAA adopted a life skills program in the early 
1990's. It is based on the concept that student athletes are multi-faceted people who need to be 
taught life skills and supported so that they become functional members of society after 
graduation. 

In 1981, an early effort focusing on psychoeducational life skills and assisting student 
athletes with their emotional and psychological well-being was developed at the University of 
Florida. A first year seminar was developed that taught the student athletes life skills (Wittmer, 
Bostic, Phillips, & Waters 1981). During their senior years at the University of Florida, student 
athletes could participate in a senior exit seminar that would assist them with job related matters. 
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Petitpas and Champagne (1988) expanded the psychoeducational approach from the first year 
student athlete until graduation. They proposed a developmental model utilizing Perry's 
cognitive developmental approach. They adapted programming aspects for each academic year 
based on Perry's theory. Similarly, Roper and McKenzie (1988) proposed an extensive four-year 
program for African American college student athletes based on Heath's theory of maturity. 
These authors described in detail activities involved in Heath's model for athletic counselors to 
use with African American student athletes at predominately White institutions. More recently, 
Danish, Petitpas, and Hale (1993) expanded the psycho-educational approach to include life 
development intervention (LDI), which promotes human development throughout the life span 
emphasizing continual growth and change. This model provides detailed approaches for 
working with student athletes. The multiplication of these various approaches and programs 
indicate a need exists for supporting student athletes in a variety of ways regarding their 
academic, personal, and athletic growth and development during their college tenure. 

In regards to specific clinical counseling approaches, Pinkerton et al. (1989) provided 
specific counseling interventions for college student athletes. These authors summarized several 
factors that contribute to personal and psychological problems of college student athletes. These 
problem issues included identity conflict, fear of success/failure, social isolation, poor athletic 
performance, academic problems, drug/alcohol problems, career-related concerns, interpersonal 
relationships, and athletic injuries. These authors stated that many of the counseling 
interventions are not unique for student athletes, as most college-age students struggle with some 
of these issues. However, the student athlete may be reluctant to use established campus 
counseling services. The reasons for their reluctance to seek out assistance from the counseling 
center, according to Ferrante and Etzel (1991), include: (a) the high-visibility of the student 
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athlete on campus may preclude assurance of confidentiality or privacy; (b) time limitations 
because of academic schedules and practice/competition times; (c) such myths as athletic 
environments are "closed environments," and already provide the student athlete with what they 
need internally within the organization; (d) the perception that student athletes are perceived as 
"weak" or "crazy" if they seek counseling; and (e) personnel within the counseling centers are 
not specifically trained in athletic issues. Pinkerton et al. (1989) highlighted several counseling 
interventions, such as solutions-focused therapy, cognitive behavioral therapy, and career 
counseling, as the most important intervention techniques for use with student athletes. 
Additionally, Howard-Hamilton (1993) identified specific social cognitive intervention 
approaches for use with African American female athletes in overcoming obstacles during and 
after their collegiate career. She proposed active mentoring, reflective journal writing, monthly 
workshops, and role modeling activities to assist African American female athletes adjust to 
collegiate athletic life and transitioning after college. Recently, Fitch and Robinson (1998) 
designed a specific 12-week intervention program for college male and female basketball 
players. This is a structured intervention program designed for small teams and includes such 
components as educational seminars, group counseling, and individual counseling. 

Sports psychology, or performance enhancement, is a relatively new method of assisting 
student athletes to achieve top performance. This can be accomplished on a group or individual 
basis, and often covers such topics as goal setting, visualization, energy management, attention 
control, game-preparation strategies, and post-performance analysis. The mental side of the 
game continues to receive increased attention as athletes continue to push the envelope from a 
physical perspective. It is becoming clearer that athletes that achieve success are the ones with 
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not only the best physical skills, but also exhibit psychological skills that help them to their 
fullest potential. 

The profession of counseling and support services for student athletes is still a relatively 
new and growing profession. Many of these proposed models lacked sufficient evaluation. 
Several approaches (Fitch & Robinson, 1998; Petitipas & Champagne, 1988) involved well- 
organized methods for evaluating their proposed models, but little research indicated that these 
methods actually assisted student athletes. To grow as a profession, the athletic advisor or 
counselor needs to be trained properly in the field of advising or counseling, and develop 
capabilities for evaluating their programs. 

Many issues must be considered when developing an adequate support program for 
student athletes. A developmental model is a useful foundation from which to build a program. 
Developmental models such as Chickering's (1969) psychosocial model offer valuable 
information about issues that might challenge student athletes during their athletic tenure, and 
after they graduate. Chickering and Reisser (1993) proposed that college students must 
successful master developmental tasks such as, developing competence, managing emotions, 
moving through autonomy toward interdependence, developing mature interpersonal 
relationships, establishing identity, developing purpose, and developing integrity. Along with 
these developmental tasks, student athletes are also faced with additional challenges such as 
academic eligibility, injury management, the demands of training and competition, eating 
disorders, self-esteem problems, career development concerns, retirement from sports (either 
through force or choice) and substance abuse problems. While some of the challenges presented 
are not unique to the student athlete population, they are unique when put within the context of 
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the student athlete identity and environment. Therefore, a "model" program provides a 
developmental and holistic approach to assisting college student athletes is necessary. 

In summary, it is recommended that athletic programs consider reviewing and revising 
their approach to counseling and support programs. To support the student athletes in their 
success in academics, personal development, and athletic endeavors, it is important to consider 
the components of academic advising, life skills development, clinical counseling, and the 
contributions of performance enhancement efforts. 

Working with college student athletes can be very professional rewarding. However, 
student affairs practitioners who work with athletes in advising and counseling capacities are 
encouraged to attend to the significant academic, personal, and athletic needs and issues of 
student athletes. Much work can be initiated to enhance the student experience of college 
student athletes. With careful planning and development while focusing on the comprehensive 
components of academic advising, life skills development, clinical counseling, and performance 
enhancement techniques, the student athlete and the institution can benefit immensely. 
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